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penalty for his sins. The exercise of the divine prerogative of 
mercy is thoroughly at one with the higher law of absolute free- 
dom. 

"How can Infinite Freedom be at liberty to do or to forbear?" 
Because it is Infinite Freedom. 

And as to the existence of moral evil being a limitation of the 
freedom of the absolute, as some one has well said, "a self-imposed 
limitation is no limitation at all," and we might add that God, in 
sharing his prerogative of freedom with man, diminishes his own 
limitation not one whit, because what is infinite in the first instance 
is incapable of diminution. 

The conclusion to be arrived at from a more detailed considera- 
tion of this theme is as follows : That the universe of material things 
and forces is a totality, but not the totality of all existence; that 
the freedom of man is consistent through and through with the 
universality of natural law ; that the existence of an absolute being 
is in no way incompatible with the existence of other entities, of 
a finite character; and lastly, that the sum total of material things 
and forces, of man and his actions, of mind and its thoughts, of 
freedom and its prerogatives and privileges, each and every one 
of them, together with the absolute, are woven together, as it were, 
in conformity with a higher law transcending all natural law, — all 
in a comprehensive, necessary, consistent and perfect monistic 
scheme of existence. 

Carl V. Poland. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 



KANT'S ANTINOMIES AND THEIR SOLUTION. 

Kant's antinomies have proved a puzzle to thinkers. The great 
author of the Critique of Pure Reason believes that there are some 
statements concerning which the affirmative and the negative can 
be defended with equally valid proof and logically correct argu- 
ments. But these four double statements present each two contra- 
dictory affirmations of which only one side can be right ; or if both 
are right they must be affirmed according to the sense which we 
attach to the words or as we interpret the meaning of the propo- 
sition. Antinomies are contradictory, and, according to Kant, they 
express a deeper truth than reason can fathom, the word being 
derived from anti (in the sense of "contrary") and nomos (law). 
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Reason, according to Kant, is not absolute. Reason is the order 
which dominates the world of reality, and this world of reality is 
conditioned. Why the world is thus conditioned is another ques- 
tion, but where the world touches its boundaries in time and space 
we are confronted with different conditions and reason is no longer 
our reliable guide. Here nature changes into metaphysics, and so 
it is to be expected that Kant's problem here touches the religious 
problems of philosophy. 

Kant's four antinomies is the field of theology, but we must 
grant that they have not been taken seriously by naturalists, who, as 
a rule, have ignored them. In the hands of thinking theologians 
however they have become a welcome weapon in favor of an ulti- 
mate agnosticism and have proved the foundation for the accep- 
tance, by rationalistic adherents of Kant, of church dogmas which 
otherwise would have proved objectionable. 

The first antinomy concerns the problem of infinity, and here 
Kant takes infinity as an object, a thing that exists in a concrete 
bodily shape. Naturally he is puzzled, and, while knowing that 
infinity is a clear and undeniable thought in mathematics, he is 
unable to point it out in the world of reality. If Kant had in- 
vestigated the nature of infinity he would have come to the con- 
clusion that it is not a concrete object but a function. Infinity is 
a possibility, not a thing. All things are bodies of a definite mass, 
with definite limits, but infinity is unlimited; it is a process that 
can be carried on without end. 

Therefore infinity is a feature of certain actions or processes, 
but it is never an actual event. For instance I can count to one 
thousand and farther ; I can count to one million and farther ; there 
is no limit. I can count to a billion, and still there is no end of 
counting. I can think a series of numbers amounting to infinitude, 
and even then I need not stop, for I can invent transfinite numbers, 
calling them 00+ 1, 00 + 2, 00 + 3, etc. Infinitude is always a function, 
a possibility ; and whenever I have a real concrete number it is not 
infinite. A real count of an actual distance, be it in space, as in miles, 
or in time, as in years, may be ever so great but it is always definite 
and finite. 

Infinitude is not a problem too deep for reason, nor is it an 
unmeaning idea. Mathematics has made good use of it, and theol- 
ogy employs the term to express functions that will not, or should 
not, be limited or clearly defined — for we should have a liberal 
margin for possibilities which we cannot as yet understand. In this 
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sense we call God infinite, to indicate that we can never grasp the 
full meaning of the God idea. But infinitude is not identical with 
divinity, for everything is infinite in its possibilities. The human 
soul is infinite and human progress is infinite; yea, every atom, 
every speck of actual existence is infinite. Every point in space is 
surrounded with infinitude, and the same may be said of every 
moment of time, the infinitude of time being called eternity. We 
can move in thought out into the world of space and reach Sirius, 
the nearest fixed star; we can go beyond and reach more distant 
stars; we can travel to the outskirts of the Milky Way and even 
then we have not reached the end of our journey. We can go 
farther and discover other stellar systems, on and on, leaving an 
infinitude behind and ever having an infinitude before us. And let 
us assume that at last we reach the outer limits of concrete existence 
but can still proceed into the surrounding void. This means that 
while the concrete immensity of the world must be definite and at 
a definite time, space itself, which is not a concrete thing but the 
possibility of existence or the scope of motion (as we have defined 
it elsewhere), is infinite. 

And the same is true of time. We may go back to the moment 
when our solar system originated from the conflagration of the 
world-dust that was gathered in the mighty whirls of a collision 
of mighty comets. We might go further back to the time when 
these comets were worlds, as is now our solar system; and beyond 
to the time when they originated. We might go back still further, 
when the whole Milky Way differentiated into clusters of commo- 
tion in an ocean of indifferent ether. Here we must stop for we 
know nothing of ether, as we may call the primordial stuff which 
by contraction and differentiation is capable of forming matter in 
its successive stages as chemical elements. But suppose that, pre- 
vious to the original contraction of the primordial ether, there has 
been a calm of non-activity, we can still further go back into empti- 
ness. Just as we count now from the birth of Christ as A.D. and 
the time before Christ as B. C, so we could speak of world-eons 
since the origin of the cosmos and of world-eons before the birth 
of the cosmos. Eternities stretch out before us as well as behind 
us. Time is infinite. 

Besides this conception of infinitude and eternality there are 
the aspects of relations which are independent of time and space. 
Such are natural laws, or mathematical theorems, or universal 
principles of thought, or fundamental principles of right, of truth, 
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of morality. They are also called eternal, but this eternality is 
different from the eternality of continued existence. This quality 
of being above time and space denotes the universality of certain 
relations; and these indicate their independence of localized and 
temporary realization and bear the stamp of intrinsic or absolute 
necessity. 

When we understand the nature of infinitude we see at once 
that every concrete thing and every definite event, also the definite 
entirety of our solar system, yes even the immeasurable cosmos of 
the Milky Way with its uncounted stars, has a definite beginning 
and a definite end. Nothing concrete and particular is infinite. 
Infinitude is a process, a function, a thought or a plan or a possi- 
bility of unending continuance. 

The laws of existence, those uniformities which condition the 
formation of all things, are independent of space and time; they 
are infinite and eternal in the sense that they are superspatial and 
supertemporal. They are intrinsically necessary and constitute that 
which is commonly called Deity or God. They are the formative 
factors of existence and in religion have been personified as Creator. 

Such considerations throw light upon the nature of all the four 
antinomies of Kant. Here are the four antinomies stated in non- 
contradictory terms: 

1. The actual and concrete universe is temporal and limited, 
but existence in its potentialities is infinite and the conditions of 
existence are eternal and infinite. The norms or laws, called God 
in religion, are superspatial and supertemporal. 

2. As a mathematical line is divisible into infinitely small por- 
tions, so every atom is theoretically possessed of parts, of an upper 
and lower portion, a right and left side, an inside and an outside, 
etc. It is possible that our chemists cannot produce the conditions 
under which we shall be able to resolve the atoms, but that is not 
the question in Kant's antinomies. Theoretically every concrete 
body, even the smallest one, be it an atom or a molecule, is of a 
definite size and consists of definite parts. We may assume that 
every molecule has originated under definite conditions, by a law of 
formation still unknown to us, from a primitive homogeneous stuff, 
perhaps the ether, but we must assume that every one of the tiniest 
units of actual mass represents a definite amount of ether and that 
these minute portions themselves are also in turn theoretically in- 
finitely divisible, as is the smallest geometrical line. 

3. In connection with the third antinomy, I refer to my dis- 
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cussions of free will in previous expositions of the problem. The 
problem of free will is based upon a confusion of the words neces- 
sity and violence or compulsion. I act freely, that is, according 
to my free will, if my action is determined by my own character, 
if it expresses my own true will and if I act without compulsion. 
If I am compelled to act against my will I am not free but suffer 
violence. 

In either case, whether I be free in my decision or compelled 
to act against my will, my action is strictly determined. If my 
free action were undetermined, free will would be haphazard and 
without moral significance. Thus causality is a universal law which 
dominates even the decisions of free will, and the theory of in- 
determinism is simply a confusion of thought. 

4. Finally, the question of God, which Kant bears in mind 
when discussing the antinomy of an absolutely necessary being, 
resolves itself into the meaning of necessity. Certainly there is not 
an absolutely necessary being, but there is necessity. This necessity 
is not a being, not a creature, not an individual, not a person, not 
anything concrete, not a somebody who is in a definite space and 
is eternal in the sense of an enduring or continued temporal exis- 
tence. Necessity is a factor, a norm, a regulative principle. It is 
supertemporal and superspatial. It possesses all the qualities which 
philosophical thought has attributed to God. It is the creator, for 
it is the formative principle of the world. It is the ruler and Lord 
of the universe, for it is the law, the totality of all natural laws, 
physical, psychical and moral. It is omnipresent ; it is eternal ; it is 
unfailing; it is the standard of both truth and error, right and 
wrong. This conception of God is not personal, but superpersonal ; 
it is the condition under and through which, in the course of evo- 
lution, the rational, i. e., human personality is produced. 

The antinomies of Kant have done their service. Religious 
people became convinced that the ideas of God, freedom and im- 
mortality had become untenable in the modern interpretation of 
dogmatic Christianity. And yet they felt that they contained great 
truths which could not be dispensed with. Thus the Kantian notion 
that they were transcendent, that they were profounder than human 
comprehension, was a welcome principle which found an apparently 
rational basis in the theory of the four antinomies. 

From the standpoint of a rigid radicalism such as I advocate 
the contradictory form of the antinomies can be disregarded and 
their meaning stated in clear terms; or it can be preserved if its 
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words are interpreted in two different senses. And antinomies 
contain a truth but no real contradiction. 1 

The truth underlying the antinomies is preserved by the higher 
conception of God, the doctrine of the Overgod, which I preach, and 
by clearness of thought as to the meaning of infinitude and an 
elucidation of the true nature of free will. 

Editor. 



PROFESSOR VON GARBE ON THE JEWS OF MALABAR. 

In the April number of The Monist (p. 283) Mr. Wilfred H. 
Schoff asserts the probability of the tradition of the Jews of Mala- 
bar which claims that they had migrated to India in 68 A. D., to 
the number of 10,000, although he doubts whether there were so 
many of them. This tradition, however, is not "well attested" as 
Schoff says, but originated in the late Middle Ages. Also the 
"ancient" Cochin grant of Bhaskara Revivarman quoted by Fleet 
from the Epigr. Ind., Ill, 66, is a late copper-plate grant in the 
Tamil language. 

But to pass judgment on such things one must constantly bear 
in mind how important it is to regard all learned traditions (espe- 
cially late ones) of the Orient with a critical eye. 

Benjamin of Tudela only went as far as Persia in the second 
half of the twelfth century ; and although it may seem quite prob- 
able from his report and that of Marco Polo (end of the thirteenth 
century) that there were Jews in India in their time, this proves 
nothing for a thousand years earlier. Without trustworthy sources 
for the antiquity of Judaism in Malabar no definite conclusion can 
be reached. 

The possibility that Jews may have come to Malabar at quite 
an early date is not, to be sure, excluded ; but if they did come, it 
was not in large numbers but singly. In Abyssinia also, where the 
native Jews are black and speak an Agau language, and in Yemen, 
certainly only comparatively few have spread Judaism among the 
natives, just as in the case of the Christians. But Malabar is pretty 
distant from the starting-point of Jewish migration, and the Jews 
have never been a sea-faring people except once, and that was in 
Solomon's time under the protection of the Phenicians who served 

'The same subject has been discussed in my treatment of Kant's philos- 
ophy in connection with my translation of his Prolegomena. 



